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ON GIVING LATIN PLAYS 


By GAIL ALLEN BURNETT 
Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles, California 


HERE ARE MANY Latin 

teachers, no doubt, who have 

had such abundant experience in 

giving plays and have achieved 
such commendable results that, for them, 
the following suggestions and comments 
are unnecessary. There are others, how- 
ever, who have never given any plays 
and never expect to. With them I am 
especially sympathetic; for if I speak in 
favor of giving plays, I do so as a con- 
verted Paul, who formerly said as many 
bitter things as any about those teachers 
who wasted time directing plays, an ac- 
tivity for which they had had no train- 
ing, at the expense of teaching Latin gram- 
mar. 

My conversion took place because of 
the students’ desire to have plays. It 
happened that a few years ago I had a 
talented class which begged so long, and 
was so enthusiastic over the idea, that 
I was compelled to give in. Their per- 
formance was amusing and _ history-mak- 
ing. Ever since then the Latin classes 
have been trying to do as well, and each 
year the class thinks its performance far 
superior to previous ones. 

But along with this conversion to such 
frivolity came the firm conviction that 
the plays should not take more than 
two weeks for preparation. Three weeks 
before the performance the play is given 
to the class, read and translated; tryouts 
are held during that week, and _ parts 
assigned. But the actual rehearsing goes 
on for only two weeks before the per- 
formance. schedule of rehearsals is 
posted at the beginning of those two 
weeks, so that every student understands 
thoroughly just what is expected of her, 
and can plan her work and time accord- 
ingly. The reason for limiting the time 
of preparation to two weeks is not only 
that time is thus saved for more serious 
study, but also that the students will 
not work hard on their parts until 
they see the performance in the immedi- 
ate future, anyway: and they lose en- 
thusiasm and get stale in their parts if 
they have them too far in advance. 


The greatest problem is that of find- 
ing the right material for plays. When 
you have found just the right vehicle, 
your work is more than half done. There 
are creditable simple little plays in most 
of the elementary textbooks, the Ameri- 
can Classical League Service Bureau pub- 
lishes a long list of available plays, and 


LINES PENNED ON 
APRIL FIRST 


By ROGER A. PACK 
University of Michigan 


“Vae! stultus stupidusque et invenustus 

Quicumque es, iam aderunt Kalendae 
Apriles 

Lascivae: tibi tunc erit cavendum, 

Ne quis insidiasve ludibundas 

Vel fraudes tibi ponat ambulanti.”’ 

Sic quoque stolidum admoneri oportet 

Me indigne pedibus tuis abusum 

Nec non versiculo tuo, poeta 

Valeri, hendecasyllabo, Catulle! 
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Lillian B. Lawler’s book, Easy Latin 
Plays, is very useful. The periodical 
Auxilium Latinum presents at least one 
Latin play in each issue. However, any 
play you choose must be adapted to your 
particular use and limitations, and parts 
must be added or subtracted. 


Stage business must always be added 
in order to ‘“‘put over’ the lines of a 
foreign language play.: The story of the 
play should be published in the program 
or given verbally to the audience. After 
all, the success of a play depends as 
much upon the audience as upon the act- 
ors. If the guests are to enjoy the play 
they must know what is going on, and 
pantomime helps to ‘“‘put across’ the 
meaning of the lines. Even obvious pan- 
tomime, which with English lines would 
be bad taste, may be forgiven, and in 
fact greatly enjoyed, with Latin lines. 

Aside from pantomime there must be 
“action’’ in the broader sense. A comedy 
which depends upon wit and wordplay 
for its interest will be lost upon an au- 
dience which does not understand the 
language. However, if the plot of the 
play hinges upon a theft, a fight, the 
punishment of a slave, a flirtation, eating 
and drinking, much running about, dis- 
guises, and revelations, members of the 
audience will be flattered into thinking 
they really understand what is being said. 
How often parents have said to me, ‘I 
have not studied Latin since I was in 
school, but I was amazed at how much 
I understood!"’ Or another (and _ less 
modest!) patron will declare uncondition- 
ally, “I understood every word of the 
play.” 

The night of the play can be used 


as an opportunity to acquaint parents 
and friends with other class activities, so 
that they may know you don’t spend 
all your time acting the clown. A display 
of written translations, notebooks, scrap- 
books, posters, etc., can be featured. 
Every student should be able to point 
with pride to some tangible achievement 
on the night of the play. It is ideal if 
every student can have a part in the 
plays, but since this is often impossible, 
those not acting should be given jobs as 
stage assistants, ushers, or hosts. 


There are certain aids to a smooth 
performance which the audience knows 
nothing about, but which the director 
can utilize to save herself grief and an- 
noyance. For instance, she may observe 
the following points: 


1. The director should enlist the co- 
operation of parents before the rehearsals 
begin. She should be sure they have giv- 
en permission for their children to be in 
a play at all. to buy or rent a costume, 
to be at all rehearsals. Often the child 
has good intentions, but, having failed 
to tell mother about the play, she sud- 
denly discovers a dentist's appointment 
or some such engagement that interferes 
with dress rehearsal! 


2. Rehearsals must begin on time and 
end on time. 


3. Instructions given rehearsals 
should be clear, concise, consistent. The 
only way this is possible is for the direct- 
or to be clear-minded about what she 
wants done. Before even the first rehear- 
sal the director should have spent hours 
planning every scene visually, and sketch- 
ing on paper the actions, entrances, and 
exits, determining just where the doors, 
chairs, and tables will be, what Mary will 
be doing during the ten minutes when she 
has no lines to say, to whom Barbara 
will be talking so as not to see or hear 
the villain approach. If you tell Caesar 
to enter left the first time you rehearse, 
and never change that direction, he will 
always come in at the correct entrance 
without confusion. If the director is con- 
fused and undecided about stage direc- 
tions, the students will be confused, too. 

4. Short parts should be memorized 
by the second rehearsal, longer parts by 
the third rehearsal at the latest. The only 
way the players will learn their parts is 
to be compelled to say them without 
their scripts. Take away their papers at 
the second rehearsal, even if you have to 
prompt them at every other word. That 
will annoy and embarrass them into 
studying their lines before next time, and 
will also accustom them quickly to rely- 
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ing on the ear, not on the eye, to get 
their cues. The hardest parts to get mem- 
orized are not the long speeches, but the 
many-sided conversations with — short 
speeches interwoven rapidly. These can 
be learned only from hearing, not from 
reading. 

5. No student should be given more 
of a part than she can do easily and with 
pleasure. By giving a series of short one- 
act plays the director can be sure no stu- 
dent will be burdened with long rehear- 
sals. In casting a play I would give the 
preference to students with 95% brains 
and 5% talent for acting, rather than to 
those with 95% talent. I have found that 
nine times out of ten an ‘‘A’’ student 
who is conscientious about memorizing 
her part, prompt at rehearsals, and quick 
to follow directions, and who feels a 
responsibility for the success of the play, 
will give a praiseworthy performance. 
Acting depends primarily on intelligence, 
on ability to interpret the meaning of 
lines, to understand and carry out direc- 
tions. 

Coaching a play is probably one of 
the most severe tests of a person’s forti- 
tude and philosophy, as many teachers 
will, no doubt, bear witness. It gives you 
an excellent opportunity to exhibit clas- 
sical calm and balance-——ne quid nimis. 
When your leading character goes to Sun 
Valley a week before the play, to have 
to smile agreeably and to put someone 
else in the part — that takes courage. 
When one of your actors breaks out with 
measles during dress rehearsal, to have to 
smile and say, “Don’t worry: no one 
else will come down with the disease for 
at least seven days, and I can easily get 
someone else to take your part,’’ (when 
you haven't the vaguest notion of how 
you are going to teach someone else the 
part in twelve hours)—that takes cour- 
age, too. What a wonderful chance to 
discipline yourself and to set a good ex- 
ample to the younger generation! 

But there are many other values in 
giving plays. One is the joy of working 
together, of creating something for which 
we hope to receive applause. Nearly every- 
one wants to be an actor, and if we can 
be the means of assisting young people 
to attain that pleasure for a brief evening 
we have done something worth while. 
The greatest pleasure comes to the teacher 
in seeing a shy girl forget herself, come 
out of herself, and in a costume of a 
different age assume the character of a 
bold, fearless Roman. Imagine the joy 
of hearing a student who has whispered 
like a mouse in class actually shout upon 
the stage! Girls who never have had a 
chance to appear on a stage before, and 
who never will again, have, thanks to 
the Latin plays, had that unsurpassed 
thrill of being an actress for a moment. 
Girls that never looked pretty before, 
have been made radiantly beautiful by 
their flattering costumes and the excite- 
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ment of the footlights. This opportunity 
to feel important and to look beautiful 
makes a student love her school more, 
and feel especially warm toward the Latin 
department. 


But these are not the values the girls 
mention, of course, if you ask them what 
they gained from the plays. Invariably 
they answer that they learned how the 
Romans dressed, what their houses were 
like, how they felt about certain situa- 
tions or problems; also that the plays 
increased their vocabularies and made their 
Latin reading more fluent. The teacher, 
indeed, can bear witness to the truth of 
these assertions. Moreover, a Latin play 
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is the best answer I know to the perennial 
questions, “‘Did the Romans really talk 
Latin?’’ and ‘“‘How could they understand 
one another?” 

The values first mentioned, those of 
working and playing together, of forget- 
ting ourselves in the creation of a new 
character, are those associated with any 
play production. In addition to those 
benefits there is, I believe. a definite value 
in giving a foreign language play. Often 
in a foreign language we are able to re- 
lease emotions which are inhibited in our 
own tongue. We are less embarrassed in 
saying comic things, less self-conscious in 
declaring noble sentiments, and less hesi- 
tant in expressing deep feelings in another 
language. The members of the audience 
likewise experience an emotional release. 
Often I have heard listeners say, ‘‘I liked 
the French and German songs best,’’ or 
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“T like opera in Italian better than in 
English."’ 

Latin is such a beautiful language: it 
needs to be heard. And if the plays must 
be in simple Latin, and of necessity most- 
ly comedies, perhaps we can find some 
way to work into one scene, at least, 
Cicero’s matchless prose or Vergil’s son- 
orous music. 

BIRDS AS BETRAYERS OF THE 

PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


N WARTIME the alarm and restless- 

ness manifested by frightened birds 

and other animals have often been 

the first indications of the presence 
of an enemy. A striking example of mili- 
tary information derived from their ac- 
tions may be found in the account of the 
battle of Chancellorsville by M. F. Steele, 
American Campaigns, I, 341: 

“The lines started forward through the 
wilderness. The first warning the Eleventh 
Corps received was not given by its out 
posts, for they hardly reached the main 
position ahead of the Confederates; it 
was given by the deer and rabbits and 
wild-turkeys of the forest, put to flight 
by the advance of the enemy.” 

Modern science and methods of war- 
fare have not ended the usefulness of 
birds in revealing the advent of an enemy. 
as may be seen from an item that appeared 
in This Week Magazine for June 22, 
1941: 

“Sea gulls, abounding off the coast of 
England, are doing their bit to aid 
London's fight against Hitler's air raiders. 
They always fly inland ahead of the Ger- 
man air raiders, and members of the R. 
A. F.’s Observation Corps often get their 
first warning of approaching Nazi flights 
from these birds.”’ 

There are, of course, ancient analogies 
to such occurrences. One immediately re 
calls how the cackling of geese warned 
the defenders of Rome when the Gauls 
were scaling the sides of the Capitolium. 
Other examples may be found in Fronti- 
nus, Strategemata, I. ii, 7-8 (which I am 
quoting in the Loeb translation) : 


“In the Etruscan war, the consul Aemi- 
lius Paulus was on the point of sending 
his army down into the plain near the 
town of Vetulonia, when he saw afar off 
a flock of birds rise in somewhat startled 
flight from a forest, and realized that some 
treachery was lurking there, both because 
the birds had risen in alarm and at the 
same time in great numbers. He therefore 
sent some scouts ahead and discovered 
that ten thousand Boii were lying in wait 
at that point to meet the Roman army. 
These he overwhelmed by sending his 
legions against them at a different point 
from that at which they were expected. 

“In like manner, Tisamenus, the son 
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of Orestes, hearing that a ridge, a natural 
stronghold, was held by the enemy, sent 
men ahead to ascertain the facts; and 
upon their reporting that his impression 
was without foundation, he began his 
march. But when he saw a large number 
of birds all at once fly from the suspected 
ridge and not settle down at all, he came 
to the conclusion that the enemy's troops 
were hiding there; and so, leading his 
army by a detour, he escaped those lying 
in wait for him.” 
Vv WwW 
THE VALUE OF LATIN 


By CHARLES M. McCONN 
Dean of Washington Square College, 
New York University 


Note: This was an informal radio address delivered 
at the awarding of prizes in the Henry Martyn 
Baird Memorial Latin Sight-Reading Contest. May 
15, 1941. 


N TIMES LIKE THESE every sub 
ject of study is naturally and proper 
ly challenged as to its value in com 
parison with other subjects in a 

crowded curriculum. 

The answers come in terms of two 
quite different kinds of value: practical 
value, so called, which commonly means 
some contribution, direct or indirect, to 
the business of earning a living; and cul- 
tural value, which means contribution to 
non-vocational living, to those hours of 
each week which even the busiest people 
are privileged to spend either by themselves 
or with their families and friends. 

Latin affords values of both kinds. 


Its practical value, in the sense here 
conceded to the word “‘practical”’ (1. e., 
its contribution to business and profes- 
sional success), is indirect but substantial, 
through the powertul aid which a knowl- 
edge of Latin brings to a mastery of ef- 
fective English. Highly successful business 
and professional men-—captains of indus- 
try, leaders of the bar, great physicians, 
great engineers—-are always telling us edu 
cators that the thing, above everything 
else, which we should give our students 


in school and college is the ability to 
write and speak the English language 
correctly and clearly and compellingly. 
These successful practical men, when they 
talk in that way, are, unknowingly per- 
haps, arguing for the value of Latin. For 
English grammar is, as a matter of fact, 
seldom thoroughly understood except by 
those who have studied Latin; and sixty 
per cent of our English words have come 
from Latin, and can be more accurately 
and tellingly used by one who habitually 
sees in them their original iorce. 

But many teachers of Latin are reluctant 
to stress this practical value of their sub- 
ject, for the reason, I think, that they 
prefer to emphasize its cultural value, its 
contribution to our hours of leisure, to 
our enjoyment of life, in those periods 
of each day and week when we are not 
engaged in earning the wherewitha! to 
live, but are actually iiving. This is un- 
doubtedly the greater value for those 
students who carry Latin far enough to 
read at least a few of the great master- 
pieces of Roman liierature, with the usual 
parallel study of Koman history and law 
and philosophy and mythology and art. 
John Ruskin once expounded this value 
with his usual felicity and eloquence. “‘All 
Greek gentlemen,’ he said, ‘‘were edu- 
cated under Homer; all Roman gentlemen, 
by Greek literature; all Italian and French 
and English’’ (and, of course, we might 
add, American) ‘“‘gentlemen, by Roman 
literature and its principles.” 

At least we can say that to a sound 
understanding and true appreciation of 
large segments of our current American 
culture the Latin language and literature 
is a master key. 


Vv wv 
“If we are to take the advice of success- 
ful, mature college graduates, the ideal 
liberal arts education will emphasize the 
study of English, the classics, the social 
sciences, music and art, business adminis- 
tration and civics.."——Hamilton Holt, Pres- 


ident, Rollins College, Florida. 
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This department is designed as a clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers ot Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


BRONZE DOORS IN CARTHAGE 

Miss Caroline L. Sumner, Head Mistress 
of the Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass., writes: 

“When Aeneas arrived ac Catthage, h: 
saw theie the temple to Juno which D.do 
had built, and for the first time in_ his 
long journey he felt some hope oi final 
safety (Vergil Aeneid, 1, 440-493). For 
on loud sounding hinges swung the grvat 
bronze doors, on which craftsmen had 
used remarsable skill in depicting in se 
quent panels the fields of Ilium, the 
mighty leaders, and the fall of Troy. 
When my last year’s class reached these 
lines, I was delighted to find among the 
students enough intellectual curiosity and 
frankness to prompt the questions. ‘What 
are bronze doors?’ ‘Why were they used?’ 
‘What did they look like?’ At once I 
brought out pictures of various famous 
doors, including the beautiful ones on the 
Baptistery in Florence. | explained that 
the doors at Carthage had existed only in 
the imagination of the poet Vergil, but 
that it was entirely possible to visualize 
what he had in mind when he spoke of 
them. 

“I was fortunate to have in my ciass 
two art students. I suggested that these 
two use the text and their imaginations, 
and try to portray the doors in. water 
color. I gave them a few ideas as to the 
type of drawing appropriate for the 
twelfth century B.C. They themselves 
asked if they might conventionalize acan- 
thus leaves and blossoms for the frame 
work between the panels. 

“I purposely avoided watching their 
work, as I was anxious that they be able 
to work without any restrictions. I did 
inquire if they were going on with it, 
but I did not see it until they brought the 
finished drawing to me in June. The 
faculty awarded them a cup for the best 
creative work of the year. 

“Their technique was interesting. They 
first made their designs in pencil, then re- 
duced them to the size which they had 
decided upon, arranged them in sequence, 
and carried out the whole in black and 
white water color, giving finally a bronze 
wash which improved the effect. The 
result was striking.” 

Miss Sumner has sent in a photograph 
of the finished work. It consists of a 
design for double doors, with fourteen 
small panels in each, arranged four across 
and seven down the length of the doors. 
The fourteen scenes depicted on the panels 
include the Greeks sailing to Troy; horses 
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by the river Xanthus; Troilus dragged by 
the reins of the chariot; Penthesilea, 
queen of the Amazons; a Trojan leading 
an ox to sacrifice; Achilles dragging Hec- 
tor; Trojans pulling the wooden horse 
within their walls; Troy falling in flames; 
and the Greeks leaving Troy. The whoie 
is unusual, and most effective. 


INTEGER VITAE 

Mr. O. C. Crawford, of the Santa 
Barbara School, Carpinteria, California, 
writes: 

“After registering for the draft yester- 
day, and while wondering in what quarter 
of a warring world I would find myself 
another year, the second stanza of Horace’s 
Ode I, xxii, came back to me, as being 
peculiarly appropriate: 

Sive per Syrtis iter aestuosas 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes. 
Any one or all of the places mentioned 
may well be the scene of action for 
American troops in the near future.” 


PARALLELS 

Mrs. Lenore Cumming, of the Bangor 
(Maine) High School, writes as follows: 

“Pupils are quick to see today’s people, 
situations, and events suggested and par- 
alleled by those of Caesar's day. The Hel- 
vetians, complaining of encirclement, and 
demanding a chance to expand, a place in 
the sun, remind them of the Japanese. The 
tremendous importance to the Helvetians 
of a passable route reminds them of the 
Burma Road. Implications of the Helve- 
tian scorched-earth policy are obvious, 
although it was not directed against ene- 
mies, but was a morale-stiffener for the 
Helvetians themselves. Dumnorix was a 
fifth columnist. In Caesar's narrative am- 
bassadors go hither and yon. Propaganda, 
spies, threats, refugees, the destruction of 
bridges to keep back the foe-—they are all 
there, even as in the events of today. 
There is even Caesar’s Munich—his at- 
tempt at appeasement with Ariovistus.”’ 


MILITARY MOTTOES 

Mr. Thomas M. Minton, of the James 
P. Timilty School, Roxbury, Mass., 
writes: 

“T have stimulated interest in my Latin 
classes by having students get the Latin 
mottoes of different military units, and 
translate them. It is working out very 
well, especially at this time.” 


TO OFFSET LAZINESS 

Sister M. Michael Ryan, O.S.U., of 
St. Joseph's Ursuline Academy, Malone, 
New York, writes: 

‘Sometimes I have a vocabulary match. 
While not so exact in testing every pupil 
on each word, this device is interesting to 
pupils, and does not require the grading 
of papers. In vocabulary matches I do not 
allow the lazy pupil to sit down when 
he misses a word, but a mark is put 
against his side for the missed word. The 
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side having the fewer marks wins. The 
pupil's pride or the urge of his team- 
mates, who object strenuously to a lazy 
pupil's penalizing their side, works won- 
ders in bringing up the general vocabulary 
score. To prevent a pupil's staying away 
on the day of the match, I require all 
who are absent to take a written vocab- 
ulary test later, just as if a regular test 
had been missed.”’ 


THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 
Dr. John F. Gummere, of the William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
writes: 


“One often sees or hears the statement 
that the imperfect subjunctive ‘is formed 
by adding the personal endings to the 
present active infinitive.” That such a 
statement is untrue would be apparent to 
anyone who considered the long vowel e 
found in such subjunctive forms as voca- 
res, vocaremus, etc. The fact is that in 
forming the imperfect subjunctive one 
uses a suffix *-se, with a long e; in form- 
ing the infinitive the suffix is *-se, with 
short e. These suffixes are seen unchanged 
in esses, with the second e long, and esse, 
with the second e short. The s of these 
suffixes became r in Latin between vowels, 
as in dicerem, dicere; audirem, audire. The 
S Was assimilated to a preceding consonant 
in ferre, velles. That is, *fer-se became 
ferr2; *vel-se-s became velles. The short- 
ening of the long e in three forms of the 
imperfect subjunctive active and two of 
the passive is, of course, normal. 

“Teachers must therefore decide wheth- 
er, in the interest of scholarly precision, 
they are not required to make an accurate 
statement when teaching the formation of 
the imperfect subjunctive. Instead of the 
incorrect statement quoted above, one may 
state that these subjunctive forms ‘may 
be found’ or ‘may be formed’ by adding 
the person endings to the present infini- 
tive. The point to be considered is that 
the suggested statement is not incorrect; 
the quoted statement is incorrect. Yet no- 
thing is lost, through use of the former, 
in the ease with which a class may be 
taught to form the subjunctive. 

“A knowledge of the formation of the 
infinitive and the subjunctive under dis- 
cussion is helpful in explaining to a class 
why there are two r’s in ferre, ferrem, 
etc., and two l’s in velle, vellem, etc.”’ 


“MYSTERY STORY” 

The Department of Classics of Boston 
College sends in a copy of its publication, 
Classical Bulletin. Among the unusual 
features of the issue is ‘‘Mystery Story,” 
which contains a version in modern ‘‘jour- 
nalese’’ of the Oedipus legend, from the 
“unsolved murder’ of Laius, which ‘‘the 
D.A. didn’t crack,”’ to the final news 
report of the blinding of Oedipus. An- 
other article of interest is ‘“Where Chem- 
istry and the Classics Meet—at Delphi.”’ 
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MOVING DAY 
FOR THE LEAGUE 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 
AST SUMMER New York Univer- 
sity, which had generously provided 
the American Classical League with 
a home for many years, reluctantly 
notified us that it needed the space and 
could no longer give us shelter. A careful 
survey of possible locations was made by 
the League's officers and the alternatives 
were discussed at two Council meetings. 
One of the institutions to which we turned 
because of its leadership in classics was 
Vanderbilt University. Through Professor 
Clyde Pharr, long an effective member 
of the Council, Vanderbilt University ex- 
tended an invitation, and this was ac- 
cepted. The space actually assigned is in 
the Joint University Library, on the invi- 
tation of Vanderbilt University, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and Scarritt 
College. This fine new building, under the 
direction of Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, was 
completed last autumn. We are grateful 
to all concerned for their cordiality and 
assistance. 

With the moving of the League's 
quarters so far from New York, Professor 
Rollin H. Tanner felt that it would be 
inadvisable for him to continue as Sec- 
retary- Treasurer; he accordingly submitted 
his resignation. It was with great regret 
that this was accepted, for his efficient 
management and sound judgment were 
very valuable. We are glad to report, 
however, that the Executive Committee 
has elected Professor Pharr to succeed 
Professor Tanner and we can look for- 
ward to an excellent administration of 
the office. 

The offices and Service Bureau of the 
League moved to Nashville on February 
1. It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
Mr. Ralph Rowland and Miss Helen Bar- 
thel, who have for years conducted the of- 
fice affairs of the League, have moved to 
Nashville and are continuing to carry on 
their duties. Furthermore, Miss Dorothy 
Park Latta, the Director of the Service 
Bureau, consented to go to Nashville for 
a short time in order to get things started 
properly. The one unfortunate part about 
the whole program is that Miss Latta can- 
not leave New York permanently and 
that we must look for a successor to her. 

Inevitably there was some delay in an- 
swering inquiries during the period of 
moving. Hereafter please address your in- 
quiries and other correspondence to the 
American Classical League, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. If you 
wish to pay a personal visit to the Service 
Bureau, where you will be welcome, go 
to the Joint University Library. 

The recent changes are among the most 
important in the League’s history. May 
they lead to an increase in the League's 
effectiveness and usefulness! 
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CICERO’S ORATORICAL 


IMAGINATION IN THE 
MANILIAN LAW SPEECH 


By FRANCIS P. DONNELLY. S.J. 
Fordham University 


HE PERSUASIVE speaker may 

not be as cool and impersonal 

as the lecturer in science, who 

presents his truths clearly and 
lets the facts speak for themselves. Per- 
suasion, which looks beyond understand- 
ing to a resolve to act, is not cool and 
impersonal, but with warmth of feeling 
insists upon the good of the proposed 
act. That good will be surcharged with 
emotion if listeners not only understand 
the truth but are able also to vision the 
truth with their imagination. Besides, to 
imagine is easier than to reason, and as a 
speaker must also iterate the same truth 
and may not be read over as a book, he 
goes to his own imagination and to his 
hearers’ imagination for new and forceful 
presentation of the reiterated truth. Good 
examples of such iteration may be found 
in the Crown Speech of Demosthenes, 
where the flaw in the indictment is re- 
peated some seventy-two times. Cicero, 
in his speech for Marcellus, iterating that 
Caesar has not lived long enough, repeats 
the thought in pictures of building 
foundations, unfinished journeys, debts 
not paid, banquets interrupted, dramas to 
complete, and in other pertinent illustra- 
tions. The Christian life and its virtues 
are depicted in many varied images of 
the Gospels and Epistles. 

A detailed study of Cicero's imagina- 
tion in a speech widely read in school 
may be instructive for the persuasive 
speaker in English. The philosophers tell 
us that imagination, preceding thought, 
stores up the sense impressions from 
which the mind forms its spiritual ideas. 
The history of language confirms the 
conclusion of the philosophers. Every 
word which now expresses an abstract 
concept of the mind, originally presented 
a picture that fell under the senses. A 
writer has styled language “‘fossil poetry.” 
The mind sees the general and universal 
in the specific and the individual. The 
mind defines a whole by giving its 
essential elements, and the mind appre- 
hends relations. The imagination re- 
verses these processes, picturing the con- 
crete, the specific and individual; the 
imagination defines by a significant detail 
and visualizes the objects which are the 
terms of the relation. 


Tropes, which say one thing and sug- 
gest another, need not take their terms 
from the sense stores in the imagination, 
but as a rule the trope presents a sensible 
picture which can be imagined and so 
more vividly and more emotionally sug- 
gests the reality. There must be some 
connection or at least relation between 
the trope and reality, or else there will 


be no suggestion. The connection may 
be intrinsic as a part for the whole, 
a species or individual for the class, 
which is synecdoche. The connection may 
be extrinsic as that between cause and 
effect, container and contents, and the 
like, which is metonymy. If there is no 
connection but only a relation of likeness, 
the trope is a metaphor. If the relation 
is one of unlikeness, the trope is irony 
or litotes, hyperbole or meiosis. One and 
the same trope may examplify more than 
one of these different features. 


Cicero, in the Manilian Law oration, 
advocating supreme command for Pom- 
pey, makes effective use of the speaker's 
imagination. What can be summed up 
in a general term, Cicero divides into 
particular stages. A comparison of the 
text with any brief or analysis, or with 
Cicero's summaries, will illustrate this 
use of imagination. The ends of para- 
graphs, as in 11, 30, 35, 49, 58, have 
a succession of stages, not found as a 


ROME’S BIRTHDAY 


¥ According to tradition, April 21, 
1942, will be the 2694th birthday : 
of the city Rome. Why not cele- 
brate it? For program material see 

page 74 of this issue. : 


rule in history or science. A more note- 
worthy display of particulars for general 
is found in the enumeration of revenues. 
ot persons financially affected, of various 
events, and of the qualities of Pompey. 
The mechanical extent of Cicero's imagin- 
ation may be crudely estimated by a 
count of the proper names in the Manilian 
Law oration, not for historical informa- 
tion but as these names affected Cicero's 
audience, whose knowledge of most names 
was as vague as that of the average 
American audience, but to whom the 
mention of certain names was as emo- 
tionally effective as is the mention of 
Washington or Lincoln to the American 
audience. 


These historical and geographical pic- 
tures were not repeated from memory by 
Cicero in parrot fashion. They were 
marshalled and garbed artistically by 
their user. Grouping, order, balance, con- 
trast, climax are means by which the 
science of history and of geography is 
transmuted into the art of oratory. 
Pompey’s campaign against the pirates 
(34-35) is united and idealized in the 
quality of rapidity, which is defined as 
unique by a picturesque comparison to 
traders out for gain. Then the details 
are arranged in ever widening circles, the 
three granaries, the remoter shores of the 
two Spains and of Gaul, then Illyria, 
Achaia, Graecia, and finally, with the 
whole Mediterranean blockaded, Pompey’s 
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arrival at far-off Cilicia, completing the 
campaign, ‘‘prepared in winter, begun at 
spring, and all over by mid-summer.” 
The geographical localities take their 
places, like scenes in a play before which 
the protagonist acts his part. The whole 
campaign lives in one of the most 
imaginative sentences of the ent’re speech. 
“It was a charging battle line that under 
Pompey’s command sailed the seas.’’ The 
abstract is made concrete by personifica- 
tion, where a part becomes a whole, and 
a naval campaign is likened to a charge 
of troops. 

The passage (32-33) immediately pre- 
ceding this rapid campaign is a still more 
effective display of oratorical imagination. 
The depredations of the pirates abroad 
lead the speaker to the pirates’ advance 
upon Rome. The mournful Roman fuit 
is repeated in the defining sentence of 
the paragraph, which in contrasted pro- 
pugnacula and tecta, ‘floating fortresses 
and roofs,’ prepares the listener by 
picturesque, if trite, synecdoches for the 
approaching peril. In three vigorous 
questions, the allies, visitors, and traders 
are set off against the Roman army, 
ambassadors, and officials, who have been 
made victims of the pirates. The 
metonymy of twelve axes presents to the 
imagination the disgraceful capture of 
Roman praetors. The pirates are not in 
the three far-eastern localities, but are 
coming up the western coast of Italy, 
now at Caieta, now at Misenum, now at 
Ostia. The very life of the orator's 
audience, and the breath they breathe, 
are in the power of the invaders. The 
pirates enter crowded harbors; they ab- 
duct the children of an officer who had 
warred against them, and sink the con- 
sul’s boat — all this under the eyes of 
the commander and even under the very 
eyes of his audience. By these details, by 
the approaching danger, by suspense and 
climax, Cicero blackens the scene and 
suggests the savior of Rome. The audience 
who have quivered, like a moving pic- 
ture audience awaiting the hero in a 
crisis, thrill with joy when the incon- 
ceivable, superhuman excellence of one 
man, after the dark night, brings the 
dawn, and from Ostia to Gibraltar not 
a single pirate vessel can be seen. If 
Cicero coined the metaphor, ‘‘mouth of 
the sea’’ to balance ‘‘mouth of the Tiber,”’ 
it is a fine creation to crown a splendidly 
imaginative passage. 

Most of the abstracts in the speech, 
warfare, finance, revenue, defeat, victory, 
the qualities of a good general, live in 
the imagination of the audience in the 
metonymy of effects or the synecdoche 
of part. You may see Pompey’s honesty 
as he holds in check the hand of the 
poacher and. even the foot of the tres- 
passer while his boy-scout army marches 
or encamps. The price of grain falls to 


the level of a bumper-crop year, at the 
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news of his appointment, thereby re- 
vealing Pompey’s reputation. Compare 
the several summaries for the mind with 
what has been detailed in concrete effects 
for the imagination or in significant parts 
Or in species. 

The metaphor is most commonly cited 
as evidence of imagination, and Cicero in 
this speech has the harvesting of fruit 
and flaming of hatred and pondering 
of the weighty and the like. A_ better 
view, however, of his imagination may 
be had in the metaphors which he sus- 
tains. The pictures are not obtruded by 
any strained comparisons or fanciful 
extensions. The avenue to fame which 
met the speaker's gaze in the exordium 
opens and closes its way without undue 
forcing. The stain of the disgrace in- 
flicted by Mithridates has sunk deep and 
grown darker with the years, while the 
author of the disgrace disports himself, 
like a beast emerging from its lair to 
bask even in the daylight. Are the fi- 
nances of Rome rooted like a tree in far- 
off Asia or resting on the same basis, 
which will totter like a building when 
foundations are assailed? If Cicero knew 
the mysteries of seismology his imagina- 
tion might have staged an earthquake. 

The pictures which appear in a word 
or two are sometimes glimpsed through 
a whole paragraph, as in 28, where 
Pompey is put to school, receives pre- 
cepts, reads and debates, is exercised, and 
so perfects his knowledge in all branches 
of warfare. The fiction of a courtroom 
summons the various parts of the nation 
in person to testify, each with an apt and 
picturesque detail. Behold Italy un- 
shackled, sea-girt Sicily extricated from 
the hunter’s toils, Africa with tides of 
blood surging and ebbing, Gaul where 
the Alps are scaled by new roads, Spain 
opening its eyes on conquered armies; 
and see Italy again, in a picture which 
verges on the fanciful, testifying to 
Pompey’s skill by the peaking and pining, 
the death and burial of the war of the 
slaves. 

Another picture, unifying a paragraph, 
but not so purplish as the picture of 
the witnesses of nations, may be found 
at the close of the refutation, where 
Cicero pays his respects to his opponents. 
They are rulers who wish to dominate. 
They arrogantly demand approval for 
their opinions, but disapproval of the 
opinion of the Roman people. They have 
opposed the whole state in thought, in 
word, in deed, and now they should 
cease commanding and acknowledge 
obedience. 

The hyperbole is not always imagina- 
tive, as is manifest in the many contrasts 
of one and all found in a speech which 
seemed to call for hyperbole when the 
issue to be fought is the sole competence 
of Pompey. “One law, one man, one 
year’’ is made the slogan, and “‘all generals 
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one year or one general all the years’’ 
is a prototype in superlativeness of 
modern slogans. After leaving not a 
single piratical sail on the whole Mediter- 
ranean, Cicero brings the pirate hordes 
back again to answer Hortensius and now 
has them on the Appian Way, while the 
magistracy of Rome see before them on 
the rostrum the prows of conquered 
vessels, sad reminders now of lost su- 
premacy on the sea. The completeness of 
a defeat in 25, where even a messenger 
did not survive, is taken from Homer. 
The crowning hyperbole and sustained 
metaphor of the speech is the apotheosis 
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of Pompey. His plans are divine in 10; 
he is a celestial being, propitious and 
diffusing beatitude, in 13. Divine and 
incredible is his ability in 36. He is a 
visitant from heaven in 41. Fortune 
brings him to the scene by divine inter- 
position just when all seemed lost in 
45, and in 47 and 48 the gods hand 
over to the control of Pompey good 
fortune itself, making Pompey another 
Aeolus. The gods have put Pompey at 
the seat of war in 50. If heaven makes 
him supreme in command, why should 
Rome hesitate? Nothing is left for this 
deification except the canonization in 
65-67 of this paragon of all virtues, 
Gnaeus Pompeius. 


IN DEFENSE OF OLD IDEALS 


By JULIUS A. SAACKE 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Note: The author of this article is a manufactur- 
ing jeweler who began the study of Greek as a 
recreation at the age of fifty. He became deeply 
interested in Greek and the Greeks. Because of his 
service in France all through World War I, he was 
particularly drawn to the works of Xenophon. In 
this paper he presents some of his thoughts upon 
reading that author. 


VER A LONG PERIOD of 

years, when her troops took 

the field against the hordes of 

barbarism, the people of 
Athens and of all Attica had reason for 
pride. Her youth always measured up to 
expectations; her armies always destroyed 
or drove the invader into the sea. For a 
long time Athens remained unconquered 
and unconquerable. 

Age-old traditions and precious mem- 
ories are an invaluable inspiration. How- 
ever, the hope of the people for the con- 
tinued life of a free Atiica lay in the 
health, the courage, and the training of 
her youth. Liberty may be bequeathed, 
but it has also to be earned. 


Therefore, at a time in Athenian his- 
tory when the Sophists were opposed to 
the sport of hunting, and when idle pleas- 
ure-seekers indulged in trivial pastimes, 
an old soldier of Attica fought in defense 
of old ideals. That soldier was Xenophon; 
and in his treatise On Hunting it was his 
thesis that the future of democracy de- 
pended not upon youth schooled in the 
sham and catch-words of the Sophists, 
but rather upon self-reliant young men 
taught to meet the realities of life. He 
attacked the Sophists not because they 
were foreigners, but because their reason- 
ing was unsound. He attacked the pleas- 
ure-seekers not because they sought happi- 
ness, but because the nature of their re- 
creations was questionable. Thinking of 
the future of a strong, free Attica, Xeno- 
phon, as a ‘‘plain man,”’ exhorted the 
youth of his day to be ‘‘enamored of the 
joys’’ and of the duties of the strenuous 
sport of hunting. The art of hunting, 
he declared, is a ‘‘chivalrous education.” 


Hunting is a sport for young men 
because a day in the field with the hounds 
is a day of toil, of steep mountains to 
climb and slopes to descend, of meadow- 
lands to cross and rough roads to tramp, 
of sunshine and, perhaps, of rain. Hunt- 
ing is a sport for young men because the 
beauty of nature is meant to be lived 
with, mountains are made to be climbed, 
and in great forests there is strength and 
refreshment. Hunting is a fine sport for 
young men because it hardens them to all 
weathers, winter and summer, spring and 
autumn, and trains them to climb, to 
tramp, to toil, and to stay to the end. 
And when hunters and hounds turn 
homeward, more has been strengthened 
than the muscles of legs and arms and 
backs. 
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Easy recreations, because they are easy, 
do not stir the heart greatly. But the 
toil, the suspense, and the danger of 
hunting in classic times made hunters rise 
above themselves to heights of honor, of 
sportsmanship, and of valor. Even in clas- 
sic times the need for finding food and 
the need for security were often eclipsed 
by the sheer enjoyment of matching 
wits, strength, and speed with the quarry. 
This contest of wits and skill became the 
sport of hunting when men realized that 
animals have rights, and that the conduct 
of men toward animals has great moral 
significance. While the standard of ab- 
solute perfection is seldom reached in any 
land in any age, none the less the spirit 
of the ancient Greek hunters toward wild 
life, large and small, was the spirit of 
sportsmanship. 

There were, of course, poachers and 
trappers, professional hunters who made 
a livelihood by means of poisons, traps, 
and snares. For those readers who might 
be interested Xenophon carefully described 
the traps for catching deer and stags. But 
when his own boys and the sons of the 
aristocratic houses chased the red deer, 
they were on horseback, and they rode 
to hounds. And one may be certain that 
they would not ride their hunters over a 
treacherous, trap-haunted country.  Al- 
though he explained their methods, Xeno- 
phon had for the trappers themselves not 
one word of praise. 

But he was immensely proud of the 
vast traditions of hunting in Homeric 
times. He let it be known that he was 
proud of Nestor, of Theseus, of Achilles, 
of Odysseus, and of all the long line of 
warriors and hunters. There is no better 
example of the method, of the equipment, 
and of the sportsmanship of the hunters 
in Homeric times than the wild boar hunt 
of Odysseus. Although the boar struck 
first and gashed his flesh above the knee, 
Odysseus finally brought him down. He 
had the hardihood to meet his quarry at 
close quarters at mortal risk to himself. 
Of this kind of man Xenophon is proud. 

And there is another quality of the 
sportsman. It is the large heart. In many 
beautiful passages of his treatise On Hunt- 
ing, one discovers the great kindness and 
gallantry of Xenophon toward dumb ani- 
mals. One instance for the present will 
suffice. Toward the young hares, the 
leverets, he is all justice and tenderness 
— exactly what one would expect the 
great sportsman to be. These are his actual 
words: ‘‘Every true sportsman will leave 
these quite young creatures to roam freely. 
‘They are for the goddess.’ ’’ 

In Homeric times hunting was mainly 
for big game. The hunter was always 
accompanied by his hounds, and his com- 
plete equipment was two spears, one to 
be hurled when the beast charged, the 
other to be used at close quarters. Direct 
encounter with the quarry at close quar- 
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(With memories of Dr. Grant Showerman) 
By FRANCES REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Go, little book, for me to call. 
Salute great Proculus in his hall 


Whose polished Lares there bestow 
The reverence of long ago. 


My duty you can better pay. 
And if you ask, this is your way. 


First you will pass by Castor’s dome, 
By hoary Vesta’s virgin home. 


Then as the Sacred Slope you climb, 
Gaze on those palaces sublime. 


Our ruler’s images behold, 
Agleam in marble, silver, gold. 


Nor let the sungod you beguile, 
Form greater than the Rhodian pile, 


Colossus, spreading golden light. 
Now bend your pathway to the right. 


Here Bacchus, merry winegod, dwells 
Who dragging cares and woes dispels. 


And close by is the holy shrine 
Of Cybele, mother divine. 


Ancient her walls, her dome. They bear 
Mad Corybantes painted there. 


Forthwith upon the left you see 
That house of worth and majesty 


Whose famed Penates you must face, 
Fit guardians of a noble race 


Where doors full wide in welcome swing, 
Where good old customs thrive and cling. 


Here loves to dwell Phoebus divine, 
Here linger oft the Muses nine. 


Should the master say: ‘Speak, where- 
fore 
The poet thus neglects my door?” 


So make excuse: ‘‘Had the poet come, 
These words unwrit had stayed at home.” 


ters was the method of the sport of hunt- 
ing during Homeric times and for a long 
time thereafter. However, the changing 
centuries brought along with them 
changes in the nature and technique of 


hunting. As the population of Greece in- 
creased, and as more and more land was 
brought into tillage, gradually the haunts 
of the big game changed to more distant 
forests and to more remote mountains. 
As their enemies retreated, the hares of 
the hills and woods, which are always 
prolific, increased in large numbers. Thus, 
by Xenophon's time hare-hunting afoot, 
with all its difficulties and all its niceties, 
had become the popular sport. 

Nevertheless, because he himself was 
interested and thought his young readers 
might also be interested, Xenophon in- 
cluded a chapter on the chase of lions, 
leopards, and bears in foreign lands, in 
mountains ‘‘beyond Macedonia’ and 
“beyond Syria.”” Ihe branches of the 
sport of hunting that were open to young 
Greeks were the hunting of the deer, the 
wild boar, and the hare. Writing prin- 
cipally for the average young man of his 
generation, Xenophon devoted by far the 
greater part of his treatise to hare-hunt- 
ing, with emphasis on its practical and 
moral value. 

The hare-hunter in Xenophon’s time 
faced many obstacles. The hounds of his 
day were not swift; they rarely could 
overtake a hare, and so the hares had 
much more chance of escape. The very 
nature of the terrain in ancient Greece 
offered still another advantage to the 
hare. There were few broad, open spaces, 
and hunting had to be done in rough, 
wooded, hilly, and mountainous country. 
Since the Greek hunter had neither fleet 
hounds nor powerful rifles, it was his 
strategy to pursue and to drive the hare, 
if possible, into nets and so capture her. 
The net-keeper should be a young man, 
about twenty years of age, says Xeno- 
phon, ‘‘of wiry build, agile at once and 
strong,’ with ‘‘pluck enough to overcome 
the toils imposed on him, and to take 
pleasure in the work.’’ Small and large 
nets were used, the small nets varying 
in size from twelve to twenty-four feet, 
the large ones from sixty to one hundred 
and eighty feet. These nets were fixed 
“about the runs, paths, bends, and hol- 
lows, and darksome spcets, brooks, dry 
torrents, or perennial mountain streams.” 
It was the further duty of the net-keeper 
“to play sentinel and go his rounds,”’ 
setting up again whichever props and nets 
may have blown or fallen down. When a 
disciplinarian ‘ike Xenophon, who was 
schooled in the hard knocks of many 
campaigns, writes that the chase is toil, 
one may conclude that the ancient Greek 
hunter, even with the use of nets, had 
no unfair, no unsportsmanlike advantage. 

The hare is tricky, says Xenophon, and 
“knows many short cuts.’’ But there 
were no short cuts in the sportsmanship 
of the Greek hunter. He could have en- 
tered his whole pack of hounds at once, 
startled the hare by a surprise attack, 
captured or killed her before she could 


| 
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recover her wits. But it was the aim of 
the Greek hunter to remove as far as 
possible the sense of treachery. ‘The 
hounds were brought to the covert on 
leashes. While the nets were being set 
up, the hounds were tied to trees, each 
separately. When all was in_ readiness, 
with a prayer to Apollo and to Artemis, 
“Our Lady of the Chase,’’ the hunter 
“lets slip a single hound, the cunningest 
ot the pack at scenting. As soon as the 
hound has unravelled the true line, he 
will let slip another; and then if these 
carry on the line, at intervals he will let 
slip the others one by one, and himself 
follow without too great hurry.”’ “When 
it comes to tracking the hare,’’ Xenophon 
points out, ‘‘the hunter must not be too 
zealous. To do everything possible to 
effect a quick capture shows perseverance, 
but is not hunting.’’ The hare is a ‘*win- 
some creature’ and a gallant quarry 
worthy of man’s best efforts. 


From his charming description of 
Greek hounds at work, one feels that 
Xenophon knew hares, that he knew 
hounds, and that he knew hound puppies. 
And so when one reads his chapters on 
the care and education of hound puppies 
and hounds one finds the sportsman and 
the houndsman, and is astonished at his 
minute and accurate knowledge. Never has 
there been a more kind-hearted master 
and a greater lover of hounds than Xeno- 
phon. 

But above and beyond his love of 
hounds and his knowledge of the chase, 
Xenophon is primarily a great educator, 
always endeavoring to instruct. Thus he 
writes that “‘the sportsman who finds 
himself on cultivated lands should rigidly 
keep his hands off the fruits of the 
season, and leave springs and _ streams 
alone. To meddle with them is ugly and 
base, not to speak of the bad example of 
lawlessness set to the beholder.’’ And it 
should be added that the true sportsman 
faithfully observes the closed season. The 
“chivalrous education” teaches loyalty to 
traditions, obedience to the laws, and 
respect for the property of others. 


First and foremost, however, the sport 
of hunting teaches young men self-reli- 
ance. It may be attained in a rough 
school, but it is self-reliance of the real 
sort; it is based on a body made healthy 
and strong by toil, and based on a mind 
made confident and optimistic by days 
spent with the beauty of nature. It is a 
self-reliance that makes young men stead- 
fast in a time of trouble or danger. While 
there may have been little danger in hare- 
hunting, yet when the young Greeks 
hunted the wild boar danger was ever- 
present. Through the ages there has al- 
ways been something epic, something 
heroic about the boar hunt. Although 
the boar was hunted most often by par- 
ties of men, yet each hunter had to de- 
pend for safety chiefly on himself. Com- 


Panions or no companions, nets or no 
nets, when the beast charges the life of 
the hunter is at stake. His hounds may 
be tossed aside, many may be injured, 
but “nevertheless the hunter must ap- 
proach and show the pluck that led him 
to take up this sport.”’ The hunter should 
return from the hills with the prize. 

Lhe most significant message of Xeno- 
phon's treatise On Hunting is that the 
joys of youth need not be something 
trivial. Ihe joys of youth are as import- 
ant as are the duties of youth, and should 
be, in fact, a direct preparation for the 
duties and realities of life itself. Hunting 
is toil, is training, is a hard way of find- 
ing pleasure. Because it makes calloused 
hands and ruddy cheeks, and builds up 
men of strong character, hunting is much 
to be preferred for young men to the 
trivial, oftentimes questionable, pleasures 
of the cities. Hunting is ‘‘a chivalrous 
education.’” No one can read his beautiful 
treatise without catching something of 
Xenophon's enthusiasm. And as one reads 
there come between one and the page 
visions of the old general and sportsman, 
still erect in his declining years; and one 
can imagine him, as a ‘‘plain man,” say- 
ing to his sons and his grandsons, for 
whom, it is thought, his treatise was 
written, ‘Hunters are the youths for me. 
They have the stuff of which soldiers 
and generals are made. They are the ones 
who, should Athens be attacked, will take 
up arms and once more, come what may, 
will hurl the invader into the sea!”’ 
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A LAWYER’S THOUGHTS 
ON GREEK 


A PORTION OF A PAPER 
By LOUIS QUARLES 
Member of the Wisconsin Bar, and Chairman of the 
Board of Milwaukee-Downer College 


In college I was extremely fond of 
Homer. After leaving college I took to 
studying Hellenistic Greek, and became 
quite familiar at that time with the New 
Testament. Many of the lessons I learned 
then have stood me in good stead in 
later life. 

No one, I think, can read the New 
Testament satisfactorily without a knowl- 
edge of Greek. For example, consider the 
word parakletos, as used in the Gospel of 
St. John. To me, as a lawyer, an ‘‘advo- 
cate’’ (or, to take the original meaning, an 
‘tadvisor’’"—-see Xenophon, Anabasis i, 6. 
5) is a much more potent person to 
lean upon than a mere ‘“‘comforter.”’ I 
would rather have my rights protected 
than my tears washed away. Again, take 
the passage of St. John 16, 16: “A little 
while and you behold Me no longer, and 
again a little while and you shall see Me.” 
How meaningless this is unless you know 
the difference between theoreite and opses- 
the, the former signifying physical, and 
the latter intellectual, vision! Similarly, 


how much misunderstanding, let alone 
heartsickness, might be avoided if in Eng- 
lish we could but distinguish as did the 
Greeks between dedotka and phobeo—a 
reasoning fear as against an unreasoning 
fear. 

There is nothing comparable to Greek 
for expressing shades of meaning. Alex- 
ander Roberts, in his Companion to the 
Revised New Testament, has well said, 
“Greek can draw a clear line, where other 
languages can only make a blot.’’ Witness 
how the poignant touch is completely lost 
in the pathetic account of Jesus bidding 
his disciples goodbye (St. John 21, 15- 
17) if one knows not the difference be- 
tween agape and philia. The same author 
likewise calls attention to the fact that 
there are in the New ‘Testament seven 
Greek words translated ‘‘child,’’ ten trans- 
lated “‘appoint,’’ fourteen translated 
and twenty-one translated ‘‘de- 
part.”’ 


Nor is it only in the Greek Testament 
that we find food for thought today. As 
we look over the literature of the Greeks, 
we are continually astonished with the 
parallelism of their thinking with that 
of today. This parallelism can be illus- 
trated in many ways. We all know the 
proverb, “The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind fine.’’ its 
Greek form, this proverb is ‘‘Opse theon 
eleousi myloi, aleousi de lepta."’ It has 
an even more modern form in ‘Justice 
travels with a leaden heel, but strikes 
with an iron hand.” 


The lawyer, naturally, is much inter- 
ested in language. I know of no better 
comment on language in any literature 
than that of Aristides: ‘Tout’ en psyche 
logoi, kallos en somati—Language is to 
the mind what beauty is to the body.” 
When we realize what the Greeks thought 
of beauty, we get the full force of this 
remark. 
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“BORING FROM WITHIN” 


By JACOB HAMMER 
Hunter College 


To Professor E. S. McCartney's note 
on ‘‘Ancient Fifth Columnists,’’ in the 
February, 1942, issue of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK, page 50, I should like to add 
a few more illustrations. 


The battle of Philippi, as is well 
known, consisted of two engagements. 
The first failed to decide the issue, since 
it ended in partial defeat of the Trium- 
virs, who could, however, seek consola- 
tion for their setback in the suicide of 
Cassius. The time between the first and 
second engagements was fully utilized by 
the Triumvirs in undermining the dis- 
cipline in Brutus’ camp, a situation for 
which Brutus himself must bear a large 
share of blame. Plutarch (Life of Brutus 
45; cf. Appian, Civil Wars iv, 123) tells 
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us of Brutus’ exaggerated kindness toward 
his prisoners of war, whose conduct in 
Brutus’ camp was not above suspicion. 
This kindness caused a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction among men and officers alike; 
and the fact that Brutus saved some of 
the prisoners and helped them to escape 
did not improve matters. Two among 
the prisoners deserve notice— the actor 
Volumnius and the buffoon Saculio. The 
fact that they were captives did not pre- 
vent them from delivering insolent and 
mocking speeches in camp against the 
Liberators; in other words, they carried 
on propaganda in favor of the Triumvirs 
-—a fine example of “‘boring from with- 
in."’ Brutus paid no attention to their 
activities, even though Messalla Corvinus 
(and others) denounced the pair, and de- 
manded that they be flogged and sent back 
naked to the Triumvirs. Their execution 
was accidental; for Casca, one of Caesar's 
assassins, interpreted Brutus’ suggestion 
that he (Casca) ‘‘do to Saculio and Vo- 
lumnius what seemed best to him’’ to be 
a condemnation. 


Many pseudo-refugees (now behind 
prison bars) have taken full advantage 
of the hospitality granted them by coun- 
tries of their sojourn to further the in- 
terest of a foreign power. For this, too, 
antiquity has parallels. Thus, Tarquin 
the Proud, unable to subjugate Gabii, 
flogged his own son, Sextus, and sent 
him to Gabii as a supposed deserter. The 
Gabians credited his pretended hatred 
against Tarquin, and made Sextus their 
leader. At the first opportunity he deliv- 
ered Gabii to Tarquin. 

Cyrus, king of the Persians, resorted 
to a similar trick. He mutilated the face 
of his devoted attendant Zopyrus and 
sent him among the enemy. They, con- 
vinced of Zopyrus’ implacable hatred of 
Cyrus, entrusted to him the city of Baby- 
lon. Zopyrus promptly delivered the city 
to Cyrus (518 B.C.) (See Frontinus, 
Strategemata, iii, 3, 4. The story of Gabii 
is also found in Ovid, Livy, and Valerius 
Maximus. ) 

These stories —- and one could cite 
many more — show that “‘boring from 
within’’ was a familiar weapon in an- 
tiquity. Nihil novi sub sole! 
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QUANDOCUMQUE IGITUR 


A Translation of a Portion of Propertius II, 13 a 
By CORNELIUS J. CROWLEY 
New York City 


When, O Cynthia mine, dark death shall 
seal my eyes, 

This be the order of my obsequies: 

For me no long-drawn pomp of ancestry, 

For me no trumpet blaring to the sky! 

For me no bier on post of ivory laid, 

No lifeless corse on couch of golden braid. 

No servants bearing trays that please the 

breath, 


For me the humble rites that mark a poor 
man’s death. 

Enough expense if to the tomb I bring 

Three tiny tomes—my greatest offering 

To grim Persephone. Behind me thou 
shalt trail, 

Thy breast all bare and torn; thy wail 

For me shall be one tireless cry. 

Thy parting kiss on chilly lips and dry 

Shall senseless fall, what time in death be 
mine 

The onyx-case of nard from far-off Syria’s 
clime. 


When once the funeral-flame consumes my 
head 

A tiny earthen urn receive my ashes dead. 

And o'er my tomb a shady laurel raise 

And grave thereon these modest words of 

praise: 

“The dust that lies within these confines 
lone 

In life loved ardently one woman—one!”’ 

In death, I pray, think well of me. 

For e’en the dead the truth can see. 


BOOK NOTES 


Note: Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for 
review, are mentioned in this department. 


Latin for Americans: First Book, By B. 
L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
Pp. xv + 442 + xxxi. $1.68. 


Latin for Americans is a greatly reor- 
ganized and improved edition of the 
earlier Elementary Latin. With this text 
Latin should pass the test of the most 
critical social studies disciple. The authors’ 
belief ‘‘that the use of this book will help 
make better Americans’ is conscientiously 
and ably met in ways that will win the 
interest of the students. Throughout, 
prominence has been given to allusions 
to important features of our American 
way of life through the English readings, 
Latin stories, word studies, etc. The many 
fine illustrations have been painstakingly 
selected not only to give an intimate pic- 
ture of Roman life but to show the mul- 
titudinous ways in which the Roman 
world affects our modern one.—Dorothy 
Bell, President, Bradford Junior College. 


Latin and the Romans: Book One. By 
Thornton Jenkins and Anthony Pelzer 
Wagener. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1941. 
Pp. xv + 460. $1.68. 


Thoroughly in keeping with the mod- 
ern trend in beginning Latin texts, this 
book includes in every lesson (1) a 
section of reading in English on Roman 
backgrounds, (2) a section, ‘‘Legacy,”’ 
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which relates background material to 
modern life or points out Latin-English 
word relationships, and (3) supplemen- 
tary Latin reading. This last is one of the 
book's finest features, for it meets one 
of the most crying needs in beginning 
Latin. Another is the plenitude of well- 
drawn illustrations giving an attractive 
and intimate picture of Roman life. The 
lessons are well organized and presented. 
A weakness is the section heading every 
lesson, called ‘Preliminary Remarks,” 
which in many cases refutes the authors’ 
claim to use of the functional approach 
by teaching grammar prior to the Latin 
reading.——Dorothy Bell, President, Brad- 
ford Junior College. 
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Notes And Notices 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of New England 
was held at Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., March 27 and 28, 
1942. The program was well balanced, 
and included papers on pedagogical, ar- 
chaeological, literary, and historical sub- 
jects. The Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 
sociation, Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University, called special at- 
tention to the new combination subscrip- 
tion offers available to readers of the 
Classical Journal, Classical Weekly, and 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK in the territory of 
the Association. The chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements was Professor 
Cornelia C. Coulter, of Mount Holyoke 
College. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South will be held in New 
Orleans on April 2, 3, and 4, 1942. 
Sessions will be held in the Saint Charles 
Hotel. 

The Classical Association of the Atlan- 
tic States will hold its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, on April 24 and 25, 1942. 
The chairman of the local committee is 
Professor E. H. Hettich, of ora York 
University. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Classical League will be held 
in Denver, Colorado, on June 29 and 30 
and July 1, 1942, in connection with the 
meeting of the N.E.A. Professor Edmund 
D. Cressman, of the University of Denver, 
is chairman of the local committee. 


The Conference of Junior Classical 
Leagues of Indiana, held on March 14 at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, might well be a model for other 
state conventions of high school Latin 
clubs. The conference was open to any 
student registered in a high school Latin 
course in the state of Indiana. The regis- 
tration fee was 75c., which included the 
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cost of the luncheon. The morning ses- 
sion included registration and the setting 
up of exhibits; four round tables, on 
“Roman Life,” History Repeats 


Itself,"’ ““The Latin Element in English,”’ - 


and “Activities for Latin Clubs:"’ and a 
business meeting. The luncheon was ad- 
dressed by a newspaper publisher. After 
a tour of the campus and a Roman style 
show, the delegates heard an address by 
Dr. Edgar A Menk, Professor of Latin 
at Ball State Teachers College. The con- 
ference closed with a tea dance. 

The University of Texas is planning a 
“conference course’ for teachers of Latin 
during the coming summer, from June 4 
to July 14. The topic this year will be 
“The Teaching of Second Year Latin in 
High School: Content and Method.” 
Practical discussions and “‘a mutual inter- 
change of ideas, devices, and plans’ under 
leadership will feature the conference. The 
director of the conference, Minnie Lee 
Shepard, will be assisted by three able 
and experienced high school teachers. 

The Feb. 14, 1942, issue of School 
and Society contains a very helpful article 
entitled ‘“‘Latin in the Curriculum.”’ The 
author is K. A. Sarafian, head of the 
department of Education at La Verne 
College, in Calitornia. 

The March, 1942, issue of the Classical 
Journal contains articles by the Editor and 
Associate Editor of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK. The articles are “By Their 
Fruits,’ by W. L. Carr, and ‘‘The 
Dance of the Holy Birds,’’ by Lillian B. 
Lawler. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram for Dec. 28, 1941, contained a 
large feature article, “Invading England 
in the Year 55 B.C.,’’ by Robert W. 
Meader, of the Bancroft School. Worces- 
ter. Written in modern journalistic style. 
and illustrated by a staff artist, the article 
is arresting and readable. The same page 
contains an article on the ‘“‘zoetrope,”’ a 
child’s toy of the 1880's, the ancestor of 
which can be sought among the toys of 
ancient Greece. 


MATERIALS 

The April, 1942, issue of the periodical 
Education is a classical number, again 
under the editorship of B. L. Ullman, 
President of the American Classical 
League. Included are papers by F. S. Dun- 
ham, R. M. Gummere, Lillian B. Lawler, 
W. L. Carr, R. H. Tanner, Sister Francis 
Joseph, Pauline E. Burton, and F. L. 
Fehling. Those desiring copies should 
send fifty cents to the Palmer Co., 370 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. The number 
of copies available is limited. No copies 
of the previous classical numbers (June. 
1934, April, 1937, December, 1938) 
are now to be had. 


Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary class- 
ical fraternity, has for sale a bronze med- 
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al, to be purchased by teachers, classical 
clubs, school boards, or friends of the 
classics, and conferred upon the two or 
three best seniors studying the classics in 
any one high school. The medal is one 
dollar postpaid. It must be ordered by a 
teacher of Latin or Greek. Orders must be 
accompanied by cash and by an official 
statement that each medal is to be con- 
ferred upon a high school senior who (a) 
is taking fourth-year Latin or second- 
year Greek, and who (b) has no grade 
below A, or 90+, in Latin or Greek 
throughout the year. Further information 
may be secured from Miss Mary K. Bro 
kaw. Registrar, Eta Sigma Phi Medal. 


_ Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Amevican Classical 


Leag ue 


Service Bureau 


‘DOROTHY “PARK LATTA, Director 


The American Classical League Service 
Pureau has for sale the following material. 
Please order by number. 


Readers are reminded that the new 
address of the American Classical League 
Service Bureau is Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 


43. Bibliography of Latin Tests and 
Their Publishers. 10c. 

113. A Test for the Vergil Class on 
Content and Points of Style. 1 0c. 

116. Developing Historical Background. 
Questions on Cicero's oration for 
the Manilian law. 10c. 

198. A True-false Test for Comprehen- 
sion of Pro Archia, Chapter III. 5c. 

232. Types of Objective Tests Illustrated 
by Examples. 10c. 

302. Latin Tests for the Eighth-Grade. 
10c. 

303. Latin Tests for the Ninth Grade. 
10c. 

305. A Written Lesson to Test the Pu- 
pil’s Understanding of the Back- 
ground of the Orations against 
Catiline. 10c. 

306. A Written Lesson for a Review of 
Rhetorical Figures in Vergil. 5c. 

321. Questions in Latin to Test the 
Knowledge of the Content of the 
Fourth Oration against Catiline. 
10c. 

371. A Latin Test to be Given at the 
End of the Try-out Course in 
Grade Seven. 10c. 

404. A Three-fold Test Which May Be 
Given, Following the Study of the 
Orations In Catilinam, In Verrem, 
and Pro Archia, and the Historical 


Background in Connection with 
Them. 10c. 

405. Some Examinations for the Vergil 
Class. 10c. 

437. An Examination for the Vergil 
Class. 10c. 


467. A Completion Test on the Content 
of Class Reading of Caesar, Book 
de. 

470. Some Drill Work and a Mastery 
Test on the Ablative Absolute. 10c. 

+86. A Multiple Response and a True 
false Test on Cicero’s Orations 
against Catiline. 10c. 

487. Book Report in the Form of Four 
Tests on the Historical Novel ‘‘The 
Standard Bearer.’ 10c. 

490. An Examination in Horace. 10c. 

526. A Latin Test Given at the End of 
the First Six Weeks in a First Year 
Class at Hunter College High 
School, New York. 106. 

569. A Mid-term Test on Vergil Which 
Will Show the Value of Its Study 
to the Student, His Parents, and 
His Teachers. 10c. 


576. A Mid-term Examination in Cicero. 
To show how the study of Cicero 
helps a student to be a better citi- 
zen. 10c. 

LATIN NOTES, February, 1938. An arti- 
cle on Latin tests and examinations. 
10c. 

Classical Outlook, Feb., 1940. Types of 
Standard Tests in Latin. 10c. 
BOOKS 

The Service Bureau has for sale several 
duplicate copies of The Vocabulary of 

High School Latin, by Gonzalez Lodge, 

from its library. This valuable book, 

which is now out of print, contains the 
vocabulary of Caesar's Gallic War, books 

I-V; Cicero Against Catiline, On Pom- 

pey’s Command, For the Poet Archias; 

Vergil’s Aeneid, books I-VI; arranged 

alphabetically and in the order of occur- 

rence. Price, $1.00 each. 


PICTURES 
The Service Bureau has a limited sup- 
ply of a small, colored picture for sale 
(actual size of picture without margins, 
4” x 6”). The picture, The Gauls in 
Rome, shows a Gallic chieftain and his 
followers weighing tribute from the Rom- 
ans on the steps of a temple. Price, 10 
cents each. 
THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 
551. A Trip Through Roman History. 
A burlesque skit for the celebration 
of the birthday of Rome. 10c. 
581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Birthday of Rome, April 21, and 
the Ides of March. 10c. 


EASTER 
252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in Latin 


from the Tenth Century. 10c. 
426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux accompanied by reading 
of Scriptures in Latin. 10c. 
582. An Easter Program. 5c. 


